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THE PLIGHT AND HOPE OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 

BY WALTER ROBB 

The Philippines are at present a liability and a source of weak- 
ness to the United States, according to the preponderance of 
expert military opinion, which must be accepted as reliable. This 
is due, however, quite as much to the very awkward administra- 
tion of the Islands, which can be corrected without further delay, 
while Governor-General Leonard Wood is the chief executive of 
the Philippines, as it is to their extensive and almost defenseless 
coastline. Abetted by notoriously incompetent American favor- 
ites, Filipino administration of the Philippines since October, 1916, 
when the Jones Law, the present organic act, went into effect, 
has not only been inept but in glaring and vital instances has 
incurred the imputation of dishonesty. 

The egregious failure of the ilustrados to govern the Philippines 
has now reached a point where it infringes upon the treaty obliga- 
tions of the United States. For example, there is but thirty cents 
gold back of the Philippine peso. The gold standard fund no- 
tably, and trust funds only less so, have been dissipated and the 
country plunged into a chaos of debt and financial entanglement. 
By the time the Government is again a going concern, the terri- 
torial debt will most probably not be less than one hundred mil- 
lion dollars gold, or twenty pesos per capita. There has been 
maladministration of justice and delayed administration of jus- 
tice, quite general enough to raise the question whether or not 
life and property are secure. The American Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Philippines has declared that investments in the 
Islands are not secure; it has a mass of evidence to corroborate its 
statement. It does not mean, of course, that through some 
extraordinary action by Governor Wood security of investment 
cannot be maintained during the brief period in which he will be 
chief executive of the Philippines. It has no quarrel with the 
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Governor upon this or any other point. But its members are 
not in the Philippines for a day or a year; they are permanently 
settled there and look at matters of government from that per^ 
manent viewpoint, just as do the nationals of foreign Powers with 
which the United States has treaty obligations bearing upon the 
Philippines. 

Instead of shouldering responsibility for the lamentable condi- 
tions prevailing, the Osmefia-Quezon Government is evading, 
extenuating, palliating and excusing them. No public opinion 
halts them. The people are practically in a feudal state; a vassal 
may not say his overlord nay. The people are an indentured, 
custom-bound, untutored Malayan mass, which will be their con- 
dition for an indefinite time to come. There is not yet a third of 
the school population provided with the means of obtaining 
primary education. There is a sort of 'patois spoken indifferently 
by a few hundred thousand throughout the Islands, but it is 
scarcely recognizable as English; and this is the nearest approach 
to even a common language. Under the disturbed and desul- 
tory political policy of the United States toward the Philippines, 
which for almost a quarter of a century has been pursued with 
very negligible results, when viewed in relation to the progress 
made in all other territory under the American flag, the Islands 
still bask in that indolence which is derived fundamentally from 
the want of motive for effort; that is, the hopeless conditions 
imposed by peonage. Meantime, knowledge is more and more 
widespread concerning the natural wealth and potential economic 
resources of the archipelago — which has a land area nearly equal 
to that of Japan proper or the British Isles; larger than the New 
England States with Pennsylvania thrown in; larger than Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky, by more than 3,000 square miles; and far 
exceeding the area of any of the great Western States excepting 
two, California and Texas. 

All these facts, seemingly fundamental, are more than apt to 
overwhelm the judgment and make America's position appear 
much worse than it really is. Viewed logically, and in the light 
of our plain duty to ourselves and the voiceless masses of the 
Filipino people, it is not desperate at all. 

. The one thing in particular to be done is to withdraw from the 
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jurisdiction of the Philippine Government the administration of 
the United States public domain in the Islands, and to get this 
land surveyed and registered and under cultivation, and the 
mines worked and the forests exploited, as widely as possible and 
as early as possible. Americans who have never visited the 
Philippines may be surprised to learn that their vast empire of 
public domain in that territory has for many years been admin- 
istered by Filipinos who know nothing of the spirit of American 
public land administration, who have hampered Americans in 
settling upon these lands, and some of whom have left office under 
the cloud of taking advantage of official position to purloin lands 
for themselves. They have excluded foreigners from acquiring 
these lands and in specific instances have driven bona fide Filipino 
homesteaders, of the "governable" element, off their holdings 
after the homesteaders had worked their fields for years. It 
was even written into the homestead law recently that the 
Director of Lands could, after granting a homesteader's applica- 
tion for a homestead, amend that application or cancel it altogeth- 
er; and the helpless peasant who is subjected to these intolerable 
regulations is not given his day in court, either: it is all a star 
chamber proceeding from the outset. 

General Frank Mclntyre, Chief of the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs, in the War Department, defines the public domain in the 
Philippines as "property of the United States in lands . . . 
administered by the Philippine Government." These lands were 
acquired by the American people from Spain, in the Treaty of 
Paris. They constitute one of the nation's most magnificent in- 
heritances, and their development not only would add billions of 
dollars annually to the national trade, but would be a veritable 
bulwark of our commerce in the East as well as the inexhaustible 
source of certain essential sinews of war — those embraced in the 
multitude of tropical products we can grow nowhere else under 
the flag. 

As the Department of the Interior administers the public do- 
main in other territory of the United States, it should administer 
the public domain in the Philippines; and Congress should transfer 
immediately the public domain in the Philippines to this Depart- 
ment. As all projects for Philippine investments are founded 
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upon the utilization of the public lands, — the investment of his 
labor and a few pesos by the homesteader and small lease-holder, 
and the investment of millions by corporations, — such action by 
Congress would prompt a flow of capital to the Islands heretofore 
undreamed of. Whether accelerated by immigration or not, 
development would be most rapid; and if it were accelerated by 
immigration, as it ought to be, within the next quarter of a cen- 
tury fifty million prosperous people could be domiciled in the 
Philippines. 

The Islands would then no longer be defenseless, no longer a 
national liability. The climate is not inimicable to the white 
race. The immigration would, naturally, require control; but 
much of it could come from Europe, much from the homeland, 
and more from overpopulated China. Personally I do not be- 
lieve the Islands would ever be a Mecca for Japanese settlers, 
though of course they are for Japanese traders, and while they 
are sparsely inhabited and meagerly tilled they are Japan's con- 
stant temptation. 

It should be borne in mind that we have no other extensive trop- 
ical territory, and that our use of tropical products is enormous. 
Arthur C. Fischer, Director of the Philippine Bureau of Fores- 
try, is authority for the statement that the Islands can produce 
America's total supply of tropical products: all the rubber, all 
the guttapercha, all the camphor, all the gums and resins, all the 
drying and semi-drying oils required to supplement the local 
supply, and all the vegetable oils from which to extract edible 
fats. This statement contemplates the development of the public 
domain, the more than sixty million acres of forest, agricultural 
and mining lands owned by the American people in the Philip- 
pines. The land privately owned is but ten million acres, of 
which only half is under cultivation. This supports the present 
population, ten million in round numbers, and created a foreign 
trade of sixty pesos per capita, equal to that of Japan, in 1920. 
In Japan proper, approximately of the same area as the Philip- 
pines, seventy million people are living. They can cultivate but 
twelve per cent of the land, while in the Philippines seventy per 
cent of the land is susceptible of cultivation. Japan can grow 
but one crop a year, and it is poor in mineral resources. The 
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Philippines can grow from one to four crops a year, and they are 
rich in mineral resources. Sugar cane matures in twelve months 
in the Philippines, against eighteen to twenty-four months re- 
quired in other good sugar regions. Corn grows the year around 
and cattle grow and fatten without grain. 

Among the mineral deposits within the public domain in the 
Philippines are iron (of the best quality), coal (including good 
coking coal), manganese and sulphur — the essentials of a huge 
future iron and steel industry. There are also abundant gold, 
copper and asbestos deposits; also silver and other valuable min- 
erals, including marble and granite and asphalt. No less than 
three million tons of semi-anthracite coal have been blocked out in 
a single deposit on the Zamboanga peninsula, in Mindanao. This 
brief recital shows how negligent we were of the public interest 
when we placed administration of these resources in the control of 
Filipinos adept in pursuing a policy of passive resistance toward 
our best intentions, and at the same time indifferent to the wel- 
fare of their countrymen. 

If we continue that policy, the Philippines will remain a na- 
tional liability and a source of weakness. 

For we cannot be free from them. There is no possible way 
by which we can set them adrift. Even if tomorrow we granted 
them absolute independence, either the aggression of a foreign 
Power, or a sanguinary internecine conflict, or infringment of 
treaty rights and obligations and the rights of our own people, 
would call us back. It is not difficult to discern that it might be 
a combination of all these causes. In view of everything revealed 
by the Wood-Forbes mission, it is wrong for any statesman or any 
legislator to inveigle the American people into believing they can 
ever rid themselves of the Philippines, or that it would be best 
or wise to do so. Without infringement of any promise or en- 
croachment upon the self-government the Filipinos now enjoy — 
and abuse — the Islands can and should be held forever. 

As we avail ourselves of the national wealth we have in the 
Philippines, as we link the islands closer to the mother country by 
commercial and social ties, the need we may have at present on 
their account for a strong fleet in the Eastern Pacific will be 
gradually diminished. In making these Philippine resources 
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profitable in peace, we shall make them instantly available for 
war; and so we shall be the more formidable. 

I conceive a future, not far distant, when by frequent steamers 
over a direct route, commerce running into billions of dollars a 
year will be coursing between the Philippines and America; when 
in this little valley of the Islands there will be a thriving American 
community, in that one an Italian settlement, or a Greek, and in 
the next a Malayan (Filipino), freed of native timidity because of 
the precept and example of the white man; and all united by the 
bonds of a common faith, a common language, common ideals 
and common business interests. 

On the alternative, the inevitable corollary of our abandoning 
the islands, I will not look. I will not see the Filipino taos, now 
lifting their eyes to a dawn where Columbia stands smiling, sink 
again into the thraldom of debt, into that mass despair which 
would come from the unchecked despotism of the ilustrado rule. 

How will it be with kingdoms and with kings 
When this dumb creature shall reply to God 
After the silence of the centuries? 

I will not see the wreckage of their commerce tossed and broken 
on tariff walls erected against them at the ports of the mother 
country; and they (for seventy per cent of their commerce is with 
America, and only one-and-a-half per cent of our commerce is 
with them) made mendicants in the marts of the world. If this 
is what Congress would do, this what the American people would 
sanction, then indeed are the Philippines a liability. Then indeed 
will they cost us much — in blood and treasure. 

Walter Robb. 



